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News from America tells of the 
impending collapse of the twin 
pillars of contemporary ETH- 
oriented ufology - the Hopkin- 
sonian abductions and MJ-12. 

Major splits are opening up 
amongst abduction researchers, 
with a massive slanging match 
between Bud Hopkins and Rima 
Laibow, a professional psychol¬ 
ogist who has worked with 
Hopkins and his network of 
abduct ees. Laibow questioned 
the competence of Hopkins* 
therapy and counselling of 
abductees, and expressed ser¬ 
ious doubts as to the ethics 
involved (a question which has 
worried thought f ul observers 
on this side of the Atlantic), 
Hopkins in turn has blasted off 
about Laibow*s professional 
competence, making serious 
allegations about her profes¬ 
sional ethics. Massive docu¬ 
ments containing accusations, 
counter^accusations and sheer 
abuse are now winging their 
way around many people in the 
American UFO world. 


A vital issue raised by Dr 
Laibow, who specialises in 
child psychology, is the relat¬ 
ionship between child sexual 
abuse and subsequent abduction 
experiences. In an article in 
International UFO Reporter she 
shows that a higher incidence 
of child abuse is reported 
amongst abductees than the 
population as a whole. This 
introduces important issues 
into the abduction debate, 
making it even more vital that 
those investigating this area 
are competent to deal with it. 
It is terrifying to think of 
the damage that might be 
caused by insensitive question¬ 
ing by some of the enthusi¬ 
astic backyard psychologists 
hovering around the UFO field. 

I suggested a while ago that 
it might be as well if ufolog¬ 
ists stood back from abduction 
reports and ceased trying to 
fit them into our own frame of 
reference. The quite reasonable 
response was made at the time 
Continued on Page 13 
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Much of what could be said 
about Tom Bullard's and 'Daryl 
Collins's' replies in the last 
issue of Magonia has been said 
many times before; the fact 
that the published information 
on many abductees conflicts 
with the image of psychologic¬ 
al stability which they seek to 
promote, is often overlooked. 
Thus Charles Hickson is pre¬ 
sented as a 'non-fantasy-prone' 
individual, and as the model of 
the abduction story which is 
revealed without the use of 
hypnosis. However, Bullard does 
not mention Hickson's subse¬ 
quent career as a contactee. It 
is Daryl Collins whom is the 
exception, not Whitley Strieber. 
Nor does Bullard really get to 
grips with the fact that only 
a few individual investigators 
'uncover' most abduction stor¬ 
ies. (Something British ufolog¬ 
ists could enlighten him about, 
were it not for this country's 
absurdly strict libel laws.) 

If we are being expected to 
take these abduction stories 
seriously, then are we expected 
to take Adamski, Fry, Betnurum, 
and Buck Nelson at face value? 
Are we to take stories of 
witches sabbats seriously, 
where the same arguments were 
presented: "How could all these 
people know of the same small 
details" - which impressed 
magistrates of the period. 
Bullard raises a number of 
points. He argues that abduct¬ 
ion stories are too stereotyped 


to be "just folklore", and lack 
individulistic touches. The 
idea of "individualistic flour¬ 
ishes and artistic touches" of 
course harmonises with the 
individualistic culture of 
American capitalism. Yet it is 
deeply at odds with the folk- 
loric tradition, where there is 
indeed a set formula to the 
story or song and any deviati¬ 
on from it is sharply put down 
by the audience with cries of 
"that's not how it goes". 
Similarly dramatic non- 
Tyrellian ghost stories are 
dismissed by psychical resear¬ 
chers and the increasingly 
ideosvncratic abduction reports 
will be rejected by the invest¬ 
igators because they do not 
conform to the received format 
of the narratives: it is quite 
clear that there was much less 
conformity in the early 
stories. 

Bullard's arguments that modern 
abduction stories do not show 
the same divergences as trad¬ 
itional folk tales is based on 
a false analogy. The UFO 
abduction stories are, for a 
start, not the population of 
abduction stories, but a modern 
western cultural version of 
traditional abduction stories, 
manty of which incorporate the 
‘hunt for the victim’ by 
relatives, the finding of the 
latter in a dazed condition 
which Collins lists: to say 
nothing of the fairly child 
motif. Secondly, one cannot 
compare stories transmitted 
orally around the fireplace in 
the inn for generations, with 
those spread in the space of 
twenty years through the mass- 
media, and the printed media of 
a subculture. 

In any case, Bullard is to some 
extent shooting at a straw 
dummy. British and European 
ufologists are not arguing 
that these stories are not 
underlain by some kind of 
experience. Like many ghost 
stories they are experiential 
folklore, in which folklore 
influences the content of ex¬ 
periences encountered in 
dreams, altered states of con¬ 
sciousness or false memory. 
These experiences will be 
structured not only by story¬ 
telling conventions, but by tne 
nature of altered state exper¬ 
ience itself, which will indeed 
have transcultural aspects, and 
by real experiences (especially 
real medical examinations) 
which act as the building 
blocks of the imagination. 

Continued on page 10 —> 
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Culture is an admixture of repetition 
and variation, convention and creat¬ 
ivity, signals and noise. It is ever 
new and forever old as humanity 
relives old dreams and nightmares or 
forgets and forges new ones. Part of 
the delight of history is the recog¬ 
nition that however new a given event 
appears, traces of the past can 
generally be discerned. 

If the UFO phenomenon is an artifact 
of culture one would reasonably expect 
that cultural antecedents could be 
recognised for the major features it 
presents. Extraterrestrials, however, 
should be independent of culture and 
if they are newly arrived their 
characteristics should represent a 
discontinuity with the past. Abduction 
phenomenon students have recently 
offered some provocative claims that 
such discontinuities exist. Implicitly 
they are claims for the weakness of 
the sociopsychological paradigm and 
the converse power of the ETH. 

David Jacobs argues that the imagery 
of the UFO phenomenon sprang up ex 
nihilo in 1947, Budd Hopkins states 
that the complex, controlling, physic¬ 
ally frail beings of abduction reports 
bear no similarity to "traditional sci- 
fi gods and devils". Thomas E. Bullard 
makes the rather more modest claim 
that the keystone of the abduction 
mystery, the interrupted journey of 
Betty and Barney Hill, had no cultural 
sources from which to derive the 
experience they reported. They were, 
to quote him, "entirely unpredisposed" 
since they were the first. These are 
forceful challenges to the proponent 
of the cultural origin of UFO phenom¬ 
ena. They have "Falsify me, I dare you" 
plastered on them. Can it be demonst¬ 
rated that culture predisposed people 
to have these experiences? 

The boldest claim is the one by UFO 
historian David Jacobs. Jacobs states 
"there was no precedent for the 
appearance or the configuration of the 
objects in 1947" in popular science 
fiction films, popular science fiction 
or popular culture in general. They 
did not resemble the fanciful rocket- 
ships or earthly space travel cont¬ 
raptions in the SF literature. 

There is a trivial sense in which this 
is simply wrong. Disc-shaped space¬ 
ships have a number of precedents in 
popular culture. They appear in Buck 
Kogers as far back as 1930.* 2 They 
appear in a Flash Gordon comic strip 
in 1934.* 3 The science fiction 
illustrator Frank R. Paul was drawing 
saucer-like craft as early as 1931 and 
did so repeatedly.** Other SF illust¬ 
rators also utilised the disc form 
long before 1947.* 5 But these are in¬ 
evitable coincidences in a large body 
of artistic creativity. The sauced form 
was not the dominant shape of space¬ 
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Martin Kottmeyer re-examines 
abduction reports to 
see if the imagery within 
them is, as their proponents 
claim "entirely unpredisposed" 
by images within the 
percipient’s culture 


ships in the culture; it was the 
rocket. In this larger sense Jacobs is 
correct that one would expect an 
outbreak of ghost rockets over America 
if the images of SF were the determ¬ 
inant of what people should be imagin¬ 
ing. They weren't. 

The cultural source of the disc-shaped 
UFO lies in a journalistic error. 
Kenneth Arnold's report of mysterious 
supersonic objects flying near Mount 
Rainier was a sensation that made 
front-page news across the nation. The 
speed was far beyond that of the 
planes of the era and no one publici¬ 
sed the flight in advance. It was an 
exciting puzzle. 

The shape of the objects Arnold saw is 
hard to describe in a word or two. It 
wasn't like a plane or rocket, or even 
a disc. When the newsman Bill Bequette 
wrote the story up for the news 
services he recalled Arnold's descri¬ 
bing the motion of the objects as like 
a saucer if you skip it across the 


•• 1. JACOBS, 

David M., "The New 
Era of UFO 
Research", 

Pursuit , No. 78, 

1987, p. 50, 

•• 2, DILLE, 

Robert C. (ed,), 

The Collected 
Works of Buck 
Rogers In the 25th 
Century^ Chelsea 
House Publishers, 

1969, p. 159. 

II 3, LUNDWALL, 

Sara J., Science 
Fiction; An 
Illustrated 
History\ Grosset 4 
Dunlap, 1977, p. 
107. 
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•• 4. SADOUL, 
Jacques, 2000 
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Science Fiction 
PulpSy Henry 
Regnery, 1973, pp. 
63, 66, 148, 

•• 5, Ibid , pp 
69, 70, 

•• 6, STEIGER, 

3rad, Project Blue 
Booky Ballantine, 
1976. ARNOLD, 
Kenneth, "How it 
all began", in 
FULLER, Curtis G,, 
Proceedings of the 
First Internation¬ 
al UFO CongresSy 
Varner, 1980, 


water. Jumbling the metaphorical 
intent of the description, Bequette 
labelled the objects "flying saucers". 
Arnold said the term arose from "a 
great deal of misunderstanding". The 
public, however, did not know that. No 
drawing accompanied the story. People 
started looking for flying saucers and 
that is exactly what they found. They 
reported flat, circular objects that 
look like flying saucers sound like 
they should look like. Equally import¬ 
ant: no one reported objects like the 
drawing in Arnold's report to the Air 
Force.** 5, The implications of this 
journalistic error are staggering in 
the extreme. Not only does it unam¬ 
biguously point to a cultural origin 
of the whole flying saucer phenomenon, 
it erects a first-order paradox into 
any attempt to interpret the phenom¬ 
enon in extraterrestrial terms: Why 
would extraterrestrials redesign their 
craft to conform to Bequette's error? 
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flying saucers in our fantasies and 
nightmares about extraterrestrials. 

This takes care of the craft, but what 
of the entities? Budd Hopkins emphas¬ 
ises that they are complex, control¬ 
ling, physically frail beings who are 
forced by survival needs to search out 
and abduct earthlings. This is quite 
unlike the godly aliens of Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind , the 
kindly, spiritual alien of The Day the 
Earth Stood Stilly or the aliens of War 
of the Worlds who "mindlessly devour 
and conquer us", as Hopkins sees it. 
Nothing Dy his abductees "in any way 
suggests traditional sci-fi gods and 
devils", he wants us to know.* 3 

Hopkins's descriptions leave something 
to be desired. The godly aliens of 
CE3K trash the home of the little boy 
Barry and they terrorise his mother as 
they abduct him. Thev disrupt the life 
and mind of Neary. Kindly and spirit¬ 
ual Klaatu happens to have a robot 
with him who is all business. His 
offer to leave a police force is 
eminently pragmatic. The comparison is 
frivolous in either case since any UFO 
aliens matching these descriptions go 
into the contactee file. Hopkins 
professes it is instructive that his 
abductees are not devoured like in War 
of the Worlds , but how would a myth 
devour a person? 

That Hopkins is ignorant of science 
fiction would be apparent to any fan 
by the fact that he used the repellent 
phrase "sci-fi" - a sure sign of an 
outsider to the genre.* 10 War of the 
Worlds is one of the recognised 
masterpieces, yet it is grossly evident 
Hopkins never read it or he would be 
co-opting Wells as an unconscious 
abductee. Far from "mindlessly" 
devouring us, Wells endowed his aliens 
with "intellects vast, cool and unsym¬ 
pathetic". They did not devour people 
but took the fresh living blood of 
other creatures and injected it into 
their own bodies. His aliens had "no 
extensive muscular mechanism". The 
invaders also brought along for 
provisions bipeds with flimsy silicious 
skeletons and feeble musculature.* 1 1 


Arnold's drawing of vhat he sav (top), 
and (below) the classic interpretation of a flying saucer 
which confons to Bequette's erroneous description 

This paradox is especially bad news 
for abduction reports. By Bullard's 
tally 82% of craft descriptions fit 
the flying saucer stereotype.This 
is far in excess of the approximately 
one-third portion saucers and discs 
make up in. a more general population 
of UFO reports.*® If imagination and 
cultural expectations play a larger 
role in abductions than in more 
reality-constrained misinterpretations 
of mundane stimuli, then this fact 
makes sense. The flying saucer mythos 
□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ perfectly predisposes us to include 


There are multiple similarities to 
other abduction narratives - an 
immense pair of dark eyes possessing 
an extraordinary intensity, a mouth 
without lips, greyish colour of skin, 
the skin glistening like wet leather, 
telepathy. They are also "absolutely 
without sex". Add to this that the 
alien craft was circular, made a 
peculiar humming sound, and when they 
flew the sky would be alive with their 
lights. In fact Wells's aliens more 
resemble Hopkins's abducting aliens 
than most abduction reports. 

Hopkins further errs in thinking the 
Wells aliens are mere "satanic monst¬ 
ers".* 12 Their motivation is survival. 
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Their world is dying and Earth is 
their only escape. Ironically, just a 
couple of pages before Hopkins mangles 
War of the Worlds he quotes the 
impressions of an abductee that the 
aliens are from a society millions of 
years old that is dying. They desper¬ 
ately need to survive. This places UFO 
aliens squarely in the main tradition 
of aliens in SF films. 

Dying worlds are commonplace in alien 
invasion movies. It leads the aliens in 
This Island Earth to borrow Earth 
scientists for their expertise in 
atomic energy. It motivates the aliens 
in The 27th Day to give Earth people 
the means of destroying human life. It 
motivates the Killers from Space to 
operate on a man, extract information 
from his mind, and compel him to 
become a spy saboteur. It, leads the 
Devil Girl from Mars to abduct healthy 
males. It similarly motivates the 
aliens in I Married a Monster from 
Outer Space, The Mysterians, and Mars 
Needs Women to procure females for 
breeding stock. An astronomer in 
Invaders from Mars theorises the 
secret operations aliens engage in are 
motivated by the fact that Mars is a 
dying world. The aliens in the popular 
Tv series The Invaders were also 
escaping a dying world.* 13 

The fact is most film aliens have some 
implicit motivation to their activit¬ 
ies. One of the few exceptions I could 
find was the "so thin - so fragile" 
aliens of Target Earth! and even they 
don't seem particularly satanic or 
monstrous,* 1 * It seems more sensible 
to flip Hopkins's allegation around. He 
says nothing about the aliens of UFO 
abductions resembling "sci-fi". I ask, 
is there anything about UFO aliens 
that does not resemble science 
fiction? 

An abductee in the 1954 movie Killers 
from Space has a strange scar and a 
missing memory of the alien encounter 
that caused it. The mysterious impreg¬ 
nation of women, including virgins, and 
the subsequent birth of intelligent 
hybrid children is the theme of the 
1960 film Village of the Damned . Brain 
implants are featured in the 1953 
movie Invaders from Mars, miE> 

Take a look at the creatures of the 
1957 movie Invasion of the Saucer Men. 
The bald, bulgy-brained, googly-eyed, 
no-nosed invaders match the stereotype 
of UFO aliens delineated by Bullard to 
an uncanny extent. It prompts worries 
that abductees are not only plagiar¬ 
ists, but have bad taste as well.* 1 * 5. 

Earth versus the Flying Saucers (1956) 
also precedes UFO lore in featuring an 
abduction in which thoughts are taken. 
Saucerians abduct a general, make his 
head transparent, and suck out the 
knowledge to store it in an Infinitely 
Indexed Memory Bank. Though the 



It prompts worries that abductees 
are not only plagiarists but have 
bad taste as well !* 


frequency of the motif in abduction 
narratives can be laid to psycholog¬ 
ical factors in the personalities of 
abductees, one cannot rule out the 
movie enculturating the association, 
Years from now we may have an 
epidemic of hypochondriacs fearful of 
implanted parasites, potential chest- 
bursters, due to the influence of the 
movie Alien starting such an associ¬ 
ation. Presently such a report would 
be too suspect, but eventually some 
puzzling medical oddity might be 
associated with such a delusion and 
the UFO lore would evolve in new 
directions. It could just as easily 
never happen because of the vagaries 
of social factors. 

In a more esoteric vein even abduction 
narrative structure has science fict¬ 
ion predecessors. Thomas Bullard has 
discovered a consistent structural 
order to events within abduction 
reports. There are eight types of 
events and they are preferentially 
ordered in this manner: (i) capture, 
(ii) examination, (iii) conference, (iv) 
tour, (v) otherworldly journey, (vi) 
theophany, (vii) return, (viii) after- 
math. 

No abduction has every event, but 
events avoid appearing out of this 
sequence. Abductees aren't generally 
given a tour of the ship before 
examination or conference and so 
forth. Bullard considers the arrange¬ 
ment occasionally arbitrary from a 
rational standpoint. The fidelity of 
reports to this arrangement seems, to 
Bullard, to indicate these are real 
experiences. He would expect the 
elements of the story to get jumbled 
if they were subjective.* 17 

What, then, are we to make of the 1930 
comic strip story "Tiger Men of Mars" 
in the series Buck Rogers in the 25th 


•• 7, BULLARD, 
Thomas E., UFO 
Abductions: The 
Measure of a 
Mystery. Volume I: 
Comparative Study 
of Abduction 
Report^ Fund for 
UFO Research, 

1987, p. 196, 

•• 8, STORY, 

Ronald D., Encyc¬ 
lopedia of UFOSt 
Dolphin, 1980, pp. 
330-4. 

•I 9, HOPKINS, 

Budd, Intruders^ 
Random, 1987, p. 
192. 

•• 10, NICHOLLS, 
Peter, The Science 
Fiction Encyclo¬ 
pedia, i Dolphin, 

1 979, p. 207, 

•111, WELLS, H. 
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•• 12. HOPKINS, 
op. c/7,, pp. 169- 
90, 


•I 13, WARREN, 

Bill, Keep 
Watching the 
Skies: American 
Science Fiction 
Movies of the 
Fifties (2 vols), 
McFarland, 1982, 
NAHA, Ed, The 
Science Fiction- 
ary Wi dev lew, 

I960, HARDY, Phil, 
The Encyclopedia 
of Science Fiction 
Movies^ Woodbury, 
1984, p. 180, 

•• U. WARREN, op. 
c/7,, p. 187, 

•I 15, BULLARD, 
op. c/7,, p. 14. 
NAHA, op. c/7,, 
p. 218. 

•116, REBELL0, 
Stephen, "Selling 
Nightmares: Movie 
Poster Artists of 
the Fifties, 
Cinefantastique , 
March 1988, p. 42. 

M 17. BULLARD, 
op, c/7,, pp. 47- 
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•• 18, D l LLE» op, Century? It adheres to Bullard's 

cii, % pp, U2-5, structure most excellently. Wilma 

experiences: 

M 19, BULLARD, 

op, cit. % pp, 54- • (i) capture by a giant clamp leading 

5, into a spherical alien spaceship, • 

(ii) examination while lying on a table 
in an electro-hypnotic trance, • (iii) 
conference with a subordinate and then 
a leader, • (vi) theophany while 
gazing at the Earth from an off-world 
vantage point, • (vii) return. In the 
aftermath there is an instance of what 
Bullard calls "networking" in the 
aliens abducting Wilma's sister, Sally. 

There is also an apocalyptic finale in 
which the Martian moon Phobos crashes 
on Mars.* 10 

Some idea of the structural impres¬ 
siveness of this narrative can be 
gained from observing that only one 
abduction in the UFO literature has a 
greater number of these elements in 
the correct order. Two abductions have 
the same number of elements. The 
other 163 correctly ordered abductions 
have 5 or fewer elements in them.* 19 


Obviously the presence of structure 
does not prove the cartoon is object¬ 
ively real, and it must be granted 
that a long-forgot ten cartoon is not a 
DDDQDDDDDQQQDDQDDD credible influence on present-day 


abductions. It is more likely they 
share an intuitive ordering principle 
subconsciously acquired from exposure 
to drama. A relabelling of Bullard's 
elements should make the logic clear¬ 
er: (i) character introduced, (ii) peril 
and conflict, (iii) explanation and 
insight, (iv) good will and attempt to 
impress, (v) excitement, (vi) climax, 
(vii) closure, (viii) sequel. 

Examination, as the peril, is the down¬ 
er part of the story and would ruin a 
happy ending if sequenced late. Even 
in deviant cases the examination is 
never put near the end. Pragmatically, 
putting theophany before examination 
might instill trust in the abductee 
and make testing go better. Dramaturg¬ 
ically, however, such an order would 
be stupid since it ruins the intensity 
of the peril and spoils the joy of the 
ending and the sense of closure. 

Faceless terror makes for more prim¬ 
ordial fear. Dramatically it would be 
unwise to reduce the alienness before 
the peril by conferring with the 
aliens or have them host a tour. It is 
also bad behaviourism to place avers¬ 
ive stimuli after sending one's signal 
- the message and information in the 
conference, tour and theophany. 

The otherworldly journey is a form of 





































































































Wilma came to Me 


excitement and can appear any place 
between the capture and climax. Most 
of Bullard's deviant cases involve the 
otherworldly journey not staying in 
the place he deemed correct. To put it 
simply, Bullard's correct order is the 
right way to tell a story. At the very 
least, his evaluation that "Objectivity 
wins a big one" on the issue of 
structure is problematic.* 2 ° 

The capture event in "Tiger Men of 
Mars" features an incredible kid- 
inventor-type gizmo - a giant mechan¬ 
ical clamp which grabs the whole body 
of the victim. It's a grand cartoony 
contraption appropriate to its venue 
in a Buck Rogers situation. How odd, 
then, to note that such a thing 
appears in the Steven Kilburn abduct¬ 
ion in Missing Time . It seems such a 
ridiculously impractical thing for a 
technologically superior culture to 
bother with, yet Hopkins includes it 
with not an indication of amusement. 
One can understand it in a 1930s car¬ 
toon, or even in an early script draft 
of War of the Worlds . At least someone 
realised it should be deleted. But in a 
real abduction? Lawson's suggestion 
that Kilburn was reliving a forceps- 
aided birth makes tons more sense. 

I could have more fun demolishing 
Hopkins's claim, but it doesn't really 
deserve more attention than this. Time 


to turn to the last of our three •• 20, BULLARD, 
historical allegations. op, cit t) pp, p, 

372, 

Thomas E. Bullard opens his massively 
impressive study of the abduction •• 21, HOPKINS, 
mystery with a discussion of the Budd, Missing 
legendary status of the "interrupted Tim§ Richard 
journey" of Betty and Barney Hill. It Marek, 1961, p, 
was the most sensational UFO story of 77, WARREN, op, 
its time; a nasty little horror story cit> % p. 153, 
which engraved itself on the uncon- Magonia^ No. 10, 
scious of a generation. The growth of 1982, pp, 16-7, 
UFO abduction reports subsequent to 
their appearance on the cultural scene M 22, BULLARD, 
is unsurprising. The thing that puz- op. cit. t pp, i- 
zles Bullard is how they got the idea, ii, 275, 365, 

He points out that occupant reports 
were obscure items known only to the 
initiated in 1961. He believes the 
Hills had no knowledge they could 
construct a nightmare of this sort 
from, so he asserts "the odds are 
strong that the Hills went to their 
interrupted journey entirely unpredis¬ 
posed". It is a "continuing mystery" 
now they originated it and as long as 
it is unaccounted for "the cultural 
tradition explanation starts off 
handicapped".* 22 

Part of the mystery is solved by a 
careful reading of The Interrupted 
Journey . It is on record that Betty 
Hill had read Donald Keyhoe's book The 
Flying Saucer Conspiracy shortly □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 
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before she began having nightmares of 
abduction. Keyhoe's book cites nearly a 
dozen occupant cases. Most of them are 
outright rejected by Keyhoe. These 
include such farces as zebra-striped 
spacemen, an elephant-faced entity, 6- 
armed, 13-ft tall entities, space-man- 
monster tales and contactee hoaxes. 
Keyhoe practically endorses, however, a 
Pearl Harbor report of a flyer who 
frightfully proclaimed "I actually saw 
him ' - the saucer pilot. Note the 

pronoun is him, not it. No doubt this 
would have impressed Betty as similar 
to Barney's experience of seeing the 
saucer's occupants.* 33 

Keyhoe also expresses a measure of 

acceptance of a series of UFO stories 
from Venezuela involving hairy dwarfs. 
One of these serves as a closer 
starting point of Betty Hill's night¬ 
mares. Two peasants first spot a 

bright light like a car on the nearby 
road. Hovering a few feet from the 
ground is a round machine with a 
brilliant glow coming from the under¬ 
side. "Four little men" come out and 
try to drag Jesus Gomez toward the 

object. There is a struggle and the 
evidence of that struggle gives it a 
special credibility in Keyhoe's eyes. 
Keyhoe next cites the experience of 

Jesus Paz who was found unconscious 
after being set upon by a hairy dwarf. 
He follows this witn Jose Parra's 
sighting of six small hairy creatures 
by a saucer and their transfixing him 
with a bright light. 

In Betty Hill's nightmare she must 
fight for consciousness and she finds 
herself surrounded by four short men. 
Barney is unconscious and is being 
dragged by another group of men. They 
numbered eight to eleven when stand¬ 
ing in the middle of the road. They 
are taken from the car to a glowing 
saucer-shaped craft. The behaviour of 
the aliens is very professional and 
businesslike and they are dressed in 
somewhat military style. They are not 
frightening per se. This is very much 
in keeping in tone with Keyhoe's 
speculations that aliens were making a 
scientific study of the planet out of 
’'neutral curiosity" or as a prelude to 
a mass landing.* 35 

This takes us up to the saucer, but it 
doesn't give us much idea what should 
take place inside. Neutral curiosity 
would probably lead to some sort of 
examination or questioning and this 
pretty much does happen. Yet there is 
that terror of the needle in the navel 
and the business with the star map. 
Nothing in Keyhoe predisposes one to 
those sorts of things. 

Movies provide another cultural source 
of expectations and imagery. Bullard 
himself notes a pair of movies from 
the fifties have medical motifs in an 
alien abduction setting: Invaders from 
Mars (1953) and Killers from Space 


(1954). Though he understands the 
significance of the second one on some 
abduction cases subsequent to the 
Hills, he overlooked the significance 
of Invaders from Mars .* 35 

Near the climax of the film a woman 
and a boy are abducted by mutants 
from Mars and taken to a room within 
a saucer. The woman is placed on a 
rectangular table which slides into 
the scene. She struggles briefly till a 
light shines on her face which causes 
her to relax and lose consciousness. A 
needle surrounded for part of its 
length by a clear plastic sheath is 
aimed at the back of her neck. A dev¬ 
ice at the end of the needle is going 
to be surgically implanted there.* 37 

In The Interrupted Journey we are 
dealing with a woman and a man 
abducted by aliens described as 
mongoloid - itself a type of mutation. 
In the original nightmare Betty comp¬ 
ares the noses of the aliens to Jimmy 
Durante. This is a very apt descript¬ 
ion of the noses of the mutants in 
Invaders from Mars , Barney, oddly, 
didn't see the Durante noses of the 
aliens. Perhaps it was in deference to 
Barney's on-the-scene memories that 
this detail was edited out by Betty in 
her hypnosis sessions. It may also be 
that the big nose prompted jokes after 
the speeches she gave and her uncon¬ 
scious took the opportunity to remove 
the annoying detail when Benjamin 
Simon unleashed it.* 2e 


There are some preliminary tests of a 
routine sort. Betty then lies down on 
an examining table. Needles are placed 
on various parts of her body including 
the back ot the neck. Then appears a 
very long needle, longer than any 
needle she's seen before, and it is 
placed into her navel. She experiences 
great pain. The examiner puts his hand 
over ner eyes, rubs, and the pain 
stops. The parallel to the calming 
light in Invaders from Mars is readily 
apparent. 









I am indebted to A1 Lawson for calling 
attention to the fact that the needle- 
in- the-navel motif owes its origin to 
imagery appearing during the Martian 
operating room episode. Shortly after 
tne operation begins, the camera cuts 
to a high-angle view of the surgical 
theatre. At least, that is what it is 
supposed to be. The image has an 
ambiguous character in terms of scale 
and content. You are supposed to 
interpret it as a view of tne archi¬ 
tecture of the interior of the saucer 
with the dominant structure being a 
tubular metal beam or conduit connect¬ 
ing ceiling to floor. It bears a 
stylistic similarity to the neck 
implanter in having a clear plastic 
sheath surrounding the upper half of 
its length. The ambiguity of the 
image, however, admits an alternative 
interpretation. The tubular metal beam 
and plastic sheath becomes a hypoder¬ 
mic needle. Lighting of the floor 
suggests the curvature of an abdomen. 
The place where the floor and tube 
intersects is surrounded by a round 
indentation. It's the navel. In the 
brief snatch of time the image is 
seen, some people will miss the 
intended interpretation and see a huge 
hypodermic needle has been thrust into 
the woman's navel. 



Some have seen Betty Hill's needle-in- 
the-navel incident as revealing a 
medical procedure that did not exist 
at the time of the encounter. In fact 
the aliens' reference to the procedure 
as a pregnancy test is quite contemp¬ 
orary for the period. Amniocentesis 
has existed as a medical procedure 
since the late 19th century, back then 
the needle was inserted in the abdom¬ 
en to draw off amniotic fluid when 
there was too much pressure during a 
pregnancy. In the late 1950s, however, 
it became a testing procedure to 


monitor pregnancies of women with Rh- 
negative blood who might have blood 
group incompatibility. Subsequent to 
1966 amniocentesis became a genetic 
screening procedure. Comparison of Mrs 
Hill's ordeal to laparoscopy procedures 
suffers in the details.* 25 * 

There is no conference with the aliens 
in Invaders from Mars and you might 
not expect the star map scene to 
originate there, but dreams have an 
odd penchant for distortion and 
condensation of memory materials. 
Earlier in the movie the boy and 
woman have a meeting with a scientist 
at an observatory. This character, Dr 
Kelston, has a large star map on the 
wall behind him. He points at the map 
during this meeting and discusses the 
proximity of Mars to Earth. The most 
striking thing about this discussion, 
to the alert movie-goer, is that, while 
he points to the map as though these 
two planets are represented on it, in 
fact there is nothing there where the 
Earth should be. Kelston is faking it. 

Any similarity between Kelston's star 
map and Betty Hill's is almost purely 
accidental. The paradox they share, 
however, is not. Betty's sketch has the 
two planets Kelston's lacks. (Marjorie 
Fish treats them as stars, ironically. 
Stars don't have terminators.) But when 
the alien asks Betty where on the map 
the Earth is, she relives the movie¬ 
goer's puzzlement. She has no idea. The 
sizes of the planets bear comparison 
to the planets in the star field in 
the credits of the film, incidentally. 

Parenthetically, the script of Invaders 
from Mars has Kelston present a large 
scrapbook with newspaper columns 
about saucer activities to the boy 
before the star map discussion. This 
was not in the 78-minute video I saw, 
but an 82-minute "European" version 
exists that has a longer observatory 
scene. Does anyone know if this scene 
was filmed? It might explain the 

P resentation of the large book in 
etty's account.* 3 ° [When this film 
was shown on TV in Britain several 
years ago there was indeed a scene 
showing Kelston's UFO scrapbook - JR] 

The match between Invaders from Mars 
and Betty Hill's nightmares is imper¬ 
fect and obviously has none of the 
rigour of a mathematical equation. 
Dreams and nightmares by their nature 
are almost never veridical memories. 
Even if Betty Hill was really abducted, 
it would be unusual for her night¬ 
mares to be a photographic replay of 
her trauma. The felt emotions would 
resurface, but it would bear only a 
metaphoric similarity in its dramatic 
content. The most one would generally 
expect is snatches of unique imagery 
to help in the piecing together of the 
sources the the dream spun off from. 
It is something of a wonder that 
enough elements exist of this char- 
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acter - the Durante noses, and the 
navel-needle, and the optical tranquil- 
isation idea, and the star map - to 
make an identification that can be 
called convincing. 

Barney's version of events probably 
owes much to what Betty said in her 
speeches, but there is one facet which 
was clearly Barney's own contribution 
- the long wraparound eyes of the 
aliens. Donald Keyhoe emphasised it 
was "the worst feature" ot their ugly 
faces. It gave them a sinister look. 
Their hideousness prompted Keyhoe to 
wonder what could have caused the 
Hills to imagine such creatures. It 
was "never fully explained".• 31 

Wraparound eyes are an extreme rarity 
in science fiction films. I know of 
only one instance. They appeared on 
the alien of an episode of an old TV 
series The Outer Limits entitled "The 
Bellero Shield". A person familiar with 
Barney's sketch in The Interrupted 
Journey and the sketch done in colla¬ 
boration with the artist David Baker 
will find a frisson of d£ja vu creep¬ 
ing up his spine when seeing this 
episode. The resemblance is much 
abetted by an absence of ears, hair 
and nose on both aliens. Could it be 
chance? Consider this: Barney first 
described and drew the wraparound 
eyes during the hypnosis session dated 


22 February 1964. "The Bellero Shield" 
was first broadcast on 10 February 
1964. Only twelve days separate the 
two instances. If the identification is 
admitted, the commonness of wrap¬ 
around eyes in the abduction literat¬ 
ure falls to cultural forces.* 32 

Wilder Penfield once proclaimed, "It is 
far better to be wrong than to be 
without an opinion." Penfield showed 
himself to be a wise scientist in 
formulating that maxim. Errors are 
much more fruitful than silence. They 
oad one into research and discovery, 
ad Jacobs, Hopkins, and Bullard been 
cautious and reserved, some of the 
surprises in this paper would never 
have surfaced. There are things here 
about the cultural nature of the UFO 
phenomenon I would never have sus¬ 
pected. The origin of flying saucers 
in a journalistic error, especially, is 
the most deeply cosmic joke to have 
ever fallen into my life. It may not 
be the ultimate refutation of the ETH 
in the minds of everyone, but it will 
do for me. For that I am forever in¬ 
debted to these fellows. 

It is my opinion that culture predis¬ 
poses people to have the sorts of UFO 
experiences they do to a degree we 
have yet to fully appreciate. If I'm 
wrong, my pontifications still won't be 
in vain. 


Continued from Page 2 
Indeed, we can see how certain 
motifs occur in different 
contexts: for example the motif 
of watching ones body from an 
external viewpoint whilst 
undergoing a medical or quasi¬ 
medical ordeal occurs in UFO 
abduction stories, near-death 
experiences, shamanic ritual, 
etc. Nor, given the fact that 
the medical man occupies a 
role in our society analogous 
to the priest as the curer of 
sich souls and the guardian of 
the liminal zones of birth and 
death, should we be surprised 
that dramas of spiritual ordeal 
which a couple of generations 
ago would have been presented 
in theological terms, are now 
expressed in secular, scientif¬ 
ic and medical terms. 

It seems to me totally obvious 
that the ufonauts do not rep¬ 
resent aliens, but are percei¬ 
ved as non human Cor at least 
non humane) aspects of our¬ 
selves and our society. The 
‘greys' are surely personific¬ 
ations of 'little grey men’ - 
that stock term of abuse for 
petty, colourless, hidebound 
bureaucrats - and apt image of 
'only doing my job' cosmic 
social worxers. I would go 
further, and say that there is 


being made here an identific¬ 
ation between the impersonal 
forces of mass society and the 
impersonal forces of wild 
nature. 

A living folklore, a living 
myth, must speak in the lang¬ 
uage of contemporary culture. 
Traditional fairy lore has been 
appropriated by the nursery 
and Walt Disney and has lost 
its power. It is quaint and 
harmless, so a new, powerul 
folklore of the machine age is 
required. As with all such 
stories, where they articulate 
only the private fantasies of 
an individual they have very 
little power over us, but when 
they articulate total human 
concerns their power is vast. 
□□□□□□□□□□ 

The news has been awash with 
stories of giant aliens landing 
in the Soviet Union. These make 
polar opposites to western 
ufonauts (large body/small 
head versus small body/large 
head) hinting at the polarities 
between the superpowers. The 
Soviet Union is now in the 
same sort of Grand Crisis as 
was the United States in 1973 
of the United Kingdom in 1967. 
There is a deep questioning of 
the fundamental values of tne 


society, the revolt against 
received tradition, the col¬ 
lapse of empire. Afghanistan in 
1988, Vietnam in 1973, Aden 
(Britain's forgotten Vietnam, 
whose loss was the symbolic 
end of the British Empire) in 
1967. The loss of empires is 
attended by portents. 

□□□□□□□□□□ 

By the time you read this the 

1990's will have begun. One is 
supposed to make predictions, 

but the short term prospect is 
still cloudy. One can more 
confidently predict that the 
major social problem of the 
first decades of the new 
century will be the vast 
generation gap between the 
children of the new millenium, 
who will reject all the mater¬ 
ialistic values of their yuppie 
parents and the whole past 

millenium, and the growing 
number of elderly people who 
will find themselves stranded 
in a world which defines itself 
by rejecting them and their 
century. Ufology will, like 
everything else from this 
century, be a thing of the 
past, of interest only to pens¬ 
ioners like the editors of 

Magonia , who will still rabbit 
on about the good old days of 
the 1960's. Ill 
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COMPUTER PREDATING 
Dear Editor 

I was recently supplied with a 
copy of the review of my book 
Vertical Flame in Magonia 33. 
In the interests of accurate 
reporting I feel I should cor¬ 
rect several inaccuracies of 
fact in the article as well as 
provide some further informat¬ 
ion, again in the interests of 
your readership. 

Firstly, the book does not give 
any conclusions as to the 
source of the 2109 messages, 
it is up to you, if you wish to 
interpret them as time-related. 
Secondly 2109 did not deliver 
Tomas the 'leems-boyste' (light 
box) - no machinery of any 
kind was delivered! 

A number of completely avoid¬ 
able errors follow: Lucas 

Wainman is correct, Warriman is 
not [my error, sorry - Ed. and 
typesetter], Ketherin was not 
Tomas's wife. Garry Rowe should 
be Gary, etc., etc. What is the 
significance of. the 2109 fig¬ 
ure? Why do you start adding 
them up and talking about 'men 
in black', I don't do any such 
thing yet your review could be 
construed as suggesting that I 
did. the 'Iron Lady* mention is 
also something you introduce 
which readers might think has 
come from the boox. 

I did not say that Debbie was 
'almost seduced' in another 
time! She reported that in an 
unusual state of consciousness 
she appeared to be speaking 
with Tomas. She called the 
experiences dreams and was 
most unwilling to discuss them 
let alone put them in writing. 


That she did was part of my 
belief that the best option is 
always to be straightforward. 

The book is not set up for a 
sequel. Vertical Plane is writ¬ 
ten as a matter of record. If 
anyone wishes to undertake 
research for Tomas's book - 
why assume it is in Oxford 
anyway - that is their prerog¬ 
ative, It is not something I am 
engaged in. 

The main objection to your 
writing, aside from it's care¬ 
lessness, is the dismissal of 
the messages. You say "the 
messages are, of course, a 
hoax." The only points you can 
come up with are the use of 
anno and punctuation. The 
'anno' first. It is perhaps 
significant that the only other 
skeptics review also picked on 
something in this message, 
readers of the book will know 
that one or two messages out 
of something like 300 from 
Tomas were noted by myself and 
others at the time as contain¬ 
ing inappropriate items. the 
book itself suggests reasons 
for this and is quite open 
about it all. In conclusion we 
had good reason to label them 
as 'probably not-Tomas'. You 
fail to inform readers of the 
caveats we put on them. Punct¬ 
uation. Outside the messages 
described above punctuation is 
entirely appropriate (I am 
told) tor the period give or 
take an odd publisher's error 
(I can provide you with the 
references I was given..). 

It is hard to escape the 
conclusion that your review 
process was merely to seek out 
'issues' and even when that 
search turned up little you 


report what you have in line 
with your preconceptions. 

Evidence?? I specifically say 
in the book that I am not 
claiming anything other than 
having written down what 
happened. On that basis I don't 
need evidence but of course 
there is much corroborative 
material for those interested: 
the Society of Psychical 
Research sent people, corres¬ 
pondence at the time, observers 
and third parties of all 
kinds... 

The quality of Tomas's 
language. Contrary to your 
statement Tomas's messages are 

? ood evidence, if one is look- 
ng for the stuff.. They stand 
up very well indeed, if like me 
you took the trouble to speak 
to someone who knows this 
period and the dialect forms. I 
would not have bothered to 
write up and summarise our 
experience if I had though any 
'teenage hacker' or casual 
joker could have written cons¬ 
istently as Tomas did in any 
circumstances let alone the 
circumstances pertaining at the 
Cottage. 

the reference to Tomas's 
advanced, enlightened '18th 
century' views is also clearly 
spurious and reveals the lack 
of knowledge of what Tomas 
wrote and why and how. It is 
also an intellectual arrogance: 
similar to Victorian assertions 
that African tribespeople were 
little better than animals. 

I'm afraid I don't know about 
APEN, UMM0, etc nor the rele¬ 
vance of ELW or the 'in jokes' 
I presume litter the end of 

the article. All I do know is 

that I enjoy reasoned comment¬ 
ary and lively debate but see 
little merit in the superficial 
review you scrambled as a 
disservice to your readers. 

Ken Webster, Doddleston, 

Chester, 

Roger Sands 11 consents: Cl a ins of 
vitchcraft burnings in this book echo 
theses of popular fiction but are 

contary to the historical facts, No-one 
vas ever burnt for vitchcraft in England\ 
vhich vas not even a capital offence at 
the tise of Henry VIII, 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

SKIRTING THE ISSUE 
Dear Sir, 

For a well-behaved young Vict¬ 
orian gentleman, the supposit- 
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ion that ladies had legs was 
an article of faith which he 
was unable to verify until his 
wedding night unless some 
kindly mentor revealed to him 
the facts of life. Likewise, the 
question of whether the ETH 
theory for abductions has a 
leg to stand on has seemed to 
many of us a matter of faith: 
so we doubting Thomases must 
be grateful to the more 
resolute Thomas Bullard for 
raising the ETH's skirts and 
satisfying our curiosity. Sure¬ 
ly such frankness must, as he 
hopes, contribute to ‘internat¬ 
ional peace and understanding 1 ? 

Well, yes and no. Such un¬ 
veiling has its dangers, the 
leg, when revealed, may not be 
as shapely as the young man 
might have wished. I suspect I 
am not the only one of Eddie's 
friends and admirers who, 
though grateful to him for the 
bodice ripping in so good a 
cause, wonder if he has really 
done the lady a service... 

True, the ETH ‘story’ has an 
overall plausibility - but then 
so has the Jesus story as told 
in the Gospels, now generally 
recognised even by thinking 
Christians as being largely 
made up of myth. As told by, 
say, Orfeo Angelucci, the ETH 
encounter has a certain super- 
rational believability: when 

set out by someone as honest 
as Eddie, the deformities are 
there for all to see. 

At this point I must take 
issue with a fundamental error 
which Eddie makes. He does 
European ufologists a serious 
wrong in saying that we ‘start 
with fully articulated, highly 
abstract theories... the phen¬ 
omenon is secondary to the 
theory’. I have no right to 
speak for others, though I 
would point out that Pinvidic 
and M6heust, Russo and Verga, 
have all served long years of 
apprenticeship in the field and 
their current thinking is 
surely based on hands-on 
experience. Likewise if Balles- 
ter-Olmos finds all Spanish 
abduction cases without 
exception to be delusory, that 
is surely based not on some 
abstract theory but on decades 
as perhaps the UFO community's 
most thorough and thoughtful 
investigator. 

As for myself, though I cannot 
claim the breadth of field 
experience these colleagues 
ahve got under their belts, I 
emphatically deny that it is 


for me a case of theory first, 
facts second. The provisional 
conclusions I set out in my 
‘encounter trilogy’ came not as 
a result of a priori reasoning, 
but in consequence of actual 
meetings with people who 
claimed this type ot experi¬ 
ence. It was my inability to 
tell a puzzled witness what 
was happening to her that 
shamed me into the search for 
an explanation which resulted 
in those writings. Her exper¬ 
ience was the basis for the 
entire edifice, and it has been 
by studying other experinces 
that I have been able to add 
to it. If I now see the 
psychosocial explanation as the 
front runner, it is not because 
I have some pet abstract 
theory I wish to peddle, but 
because it is the best fit I 
have found for the experiences 
narrated to me by real live 
people. 

And it is on entirely pragmat¬ 
ic, and not at all on theoret¬ 
ical grounds, that I just 
cannot accept the ETH, however 
expertly Eddie sets it out. It 
just doesn't work. He speaks of 
Americans's fondness for wal¬ 
lowing in facts; but what about 
their grassroots good sense 
which sees ‘does it work?’ as 
the ultimate criterion? 


similarities, are packed with 
contradictions and inconsist¬ 
encies (detailed catalogue on 
request). 

No. It is because none of the 
encounter witnesses I have 
met, or whose stories I have 
studied, has for a moment made 
me feel, down there in my guts, 
that they really believe their 
own story, not the way I 
believe one of my work 
colleagues when she tells me 
she spent her holiday in 
Majorca. 

Good try Eddie, but I still 
suspect that's a wooden leg 
the lady is standing on... 

Hilary Evans, London, SE3 

LJOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOO 

FEAR AND LOATHING 
IN LAS VEGAS 

Dear John 

Dennis Stacy ( Magonia 34) in 
summarising William Moore's 
speech at the MUFON symposium, 
describes Las Vegas as the 
“quintessential American crap- 
shoot’’. Those who heard the 
speech or read Moore's paper 
may well wonder who was 
shooting crap that night, the 
casino gamblers or William L 
Moore, 


For instance: would any Ameri¬ 
can, looking for a subject on 
which to conduct genetic 
experimentation, choose Kathy 
Davis with her lifelong history 
of ill-health? Would any 
American, seeking a suitable 
person with whom to establish 
ET-terrestrial relations, con¬ 
tact Wh*tl*y Str**b*r whose 
mental history, even as descri¬ 
bed by himself and so without 
the objectivity of impartial 
assessment, is surely suffi¬ 
cient to make one look beneath 
the surface of his ‘true 
story’? ( Magonia's legal dep¬ 
artment will perhaps advise me 
whether I've couched that 
sufficiently discreetly to 
avoid a million dollar suit for 
defamation of character?) 

No, if I reject Eddie's ETH, 
it’s not because of folklore 
parallels, or science fiction 
parallels, or parallels from 
medical history; it’s not 
because I want to push the 
earthlights theory, or the 
Jungian hypothesis, or the 
alternate-state psychodrama 
model. Ultimately, it isn't even 
because the abduction stories, 
despite their ostensible (and 
admittedly thought-provoking) 


This is a man who claims to be 
dedicated to finding the 
answers to the UFO mystery, 
and yet, within months of 
joining the board of APRO, then 
one of the foremost UFO groups 
in the USA, takes on the 
position of a mole within its 
ranks, passing information on 
Paul Bennewitz and APRO in 
general to his secret military 
contacts. He then justifies 
this by saying it was all part 
of a scheme whereby he (and he 
alone) would get access to the 
real facts surrounding the US 
governemnt's UFO cover-up. But 
he is far too modest to accept 
any payment for his services, 
preferring instead to go 
bankrupt, all for the sake of 
ufology. 


Naturally Moore has been 
careful to reveal his involve¬ 
ment in this deception only 
after the Lorenzens are no 
longer with us and APRO is 
defunct. I wonder if any of his 
fellow directors on the Fair 
Witness Project are trembling 
in their shoes lest Moore 
should now do the same to 
them. If so perhaps they ought 
to resign in disgust. 
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Some may see this as an honest 
confession by a genuine 
researcher who has a feeling 
of guilt over some of his past 
activities. Others, such as 
myself, will take a more cyni¬ 
cal view and regard it as a 
giant smokescreen thrown up by 
someone who, realising the UFO 
public are becoming increasing¬ 
ly bored by the Roswell story 
and the endless procrastinat¬ 
ions over MJ-12, wants to 
provide himself with a liferaft 
when MJ-12 finally sinks 
without trace. We are told that 
this is just part 1, i.e. that 
there is more to come (and 
doubtless more after that, be 
at lent). Perhaps parts two and 
hree will reveal how portions 
of the Philadelphia Experiment 
and The Roswell Incident also 
consist of official 'disinfor¬ 
mation' (without of course 
telling us which portions). Yet 
all the time he will repeat his 
exhortations for us ufologists 
to bury our differences and 
get together to solve this 
great mystery. Thus, while most 
ufologists are still trying to 
solve the mystery, there are 
people like Moore who insist 
on compounding the mystery 
further by diluting the data 
with noise, and then letting 
the rest of us try and filter 
out this noise. 

Moore says, concerning the 
supposed top-secret UFO infor¬ 
mation passed to him by his 
contacts: "The most difficult 
part was trying to determine 
what was real and what was 
bullshit". Ufologists can now 
decide how to separate Moore's 
own utterances into these two 
categories. 

Incidentally, the idea of 
spreading disinformation to, or 
through, a UFO contactee is 
nothing new. In 1959 or 1960 a 


Dr. Leon Davidson put out just 
such a theory about the CIA 
and George Adamski; Adamski 
was alleged to be an unwitting 
mouthpiece for the CIA's grand 
deception. This made quite an 
impact at the time, and even 
looked faintly plausible; but it 
died a death and nothing has 
been heard of it since. 

Christopher Allan, Alsager, 
Cheshire. 

KOTTMEYER’S KOMEBACK 
Dear Editor, 

In Magonia 31 Daryl Collins 
stated that his alien experi¬ 
ence happened at the age of 5. 
There is thus no surprise that 
the boundary-deficit profile 
did not ring true to him. Most 
children grow out of a phase 
of nightmares around that age. 
While Collins believes no other 
abductee has nightmares, David 
Jacobs has confirmed to the 
contrary, that sleep disturb¬ 
ances are the most common 
roblem affecting abductees. 
ow does Collins account for 
the marked difference between 
his experience with abductees, 
and Jacobs'? Others have tried 
to dismiss Strieber as a fluke; 
however there is not one trait 
in Slater's abduction profile 
that does not fit Strieber. If 
you throw out Strieber as a 
weirdo, you have to throw out 
Hopkins’s bunch because Slater 
called them eccentric. 

The other points raised by 
Collins have no bearing on the 
psychological issues I was ex¬ 
ploring. Addressing them would 
only prove that I could be 
more imaginative than he is, 
not more correct. 

Martin Kottmeyer, Carlyle, IL. 


Continued from Page 1 
that if we did not consider 
these reports, where would the 
troubled abductees go to find 
any sort of understanding for 
their condition? It now seems 
that some psychological and 
mental health professionals are 
realising the significance of 
the abduction phenomenon (and 
it is fair to say that this is 
in large part due to them 
being alerted to it by the 
work of researchers working 
within the UFO field). Perhaps 
now we can see a way whereby 
ufologists can get out of the 
abduction field, and leave it 
to professionals who - one 
hopes - have the training and 
sensitivity to explore the 
sensitive areas of personal 
experience of which the abduc¬ 
tion phenomenon increasingly 

seems to be a symptom. Of 
course, whether even the 

professionals have sufficient 
sympathy and sensitivity is 
another problem (we have seem 
the problems with discovery 
and treatment of child abuse 

in several recent incidents in 
Britain and the USA), but at 
least the professionals are 
subject to some sot of public 
accountability. 

It comes as light relief after 
these disturbing questions to 

see that the other clay foot 
of American ufology is begin¬ 
ning to crumble: MJ-12. 

After three years and the 
expediture of thousands of 
dollars by the Fund for UFO 
Research, we know as little 
about the documents as we did 
when they were first presented 
to us. We have since found out 
a lot about President Truman’s 
secretary’s typewriter, his 
lunch dates ana the type of 
carbon paper used in the White 
House, but nothing at all about 
MJ-12 or UFOs. Stanton Fried¬ 
man has been promising us more 
great revelations and new 
documents but, at the time of 
writing, these seem to be as 
elusive as the great Presid¬ 
ential proclamation we’ve been 
promised virtually every year 
since 1947. 

The only remaining mystery 
about MJ-12 is who sent the 
original negatives to Friedman 
et al in the first place. We 
all have our theories. I think 
they probably came from UMMO. 
And if you want to know what’s 
behind UMMO I suggest you read 
Foucault's Pendulum. 'Nuff said. 
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“The American Way”: A 
Cock-and-Bullard Story 


•• 1. David J. Huf- 
ford, The Terror 
That Comes in the 
Night: An Experi¬ 
ence-Centered 
Study of Superna¬ 
tural Assault Tra¬ 
ditions (Philadel¬ 
phia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 
1982). 


Dennis Stillings 


As editor of Artifex , like most editors, 
I have become something of a clear¬ 
inghouse for gossfp, rumor, and inside 
information about all sorts of things 
relating to anomalies, witnesses, and 
those who investigate them. In regard 
to the extraterrestrial abduction scene 
and those involved, I have heard 
many impressive anecdotes from very 
reliable sources that have led me to 
regard many of the abductionist 
claims and claimants as highly sus¬ 
pect. Furthermore, in my personal 
interactions with some of the abduc- 
tionists, I have observed behaviors 
and heard statements made that have 
led me to believe that their claims 
must be taken with a very large grain 
of salt indeed. A sampling of these 
statements and observations follows: 

Item: Reliable Source (RS) and Well- 

Known Abductionist (WKA) went to 
investigate the report by members of 
a family that they had seen “aliens in 
yellow space suits on the road.” There 
were “several flashing lights.” It was 
rainy and misty. RS checked on this 
by calling the county highway de¬ 
partment to see if they had any people 
out at that place and time. ~ Sure 
enough, a crew had been doing emer¬ 
gency roadwork. They had several 
Caution signs with them and were 
wearing the traditional yellow slick¬ 
ers due to the wet weather. RS passed 
this information on to WKA, who cate¬ 
gorically refused to accept the explan¬ 
ation. 

Item: RS (with Ph.D. in psychology) 
witnessed one of WKA’s hypnotic re¬ 
gressions for the purpose of confirm¬ 
ing an abduction experience. It was 
clear to RS that WKA was recursively 
leading the subject, subtly cuing him 


according to a predetermined pro¬ 
gram, which WKA had written out on a 
note pad held in his hand. 

Item: RS told me of a case of a New 

York woman who became extremely 
upset over WKA’s attempts to coerce 
her into believing that she had been 
kidnapped by aliens when she knew 
better; she was so upset, in fact, that 
she flew out to California to see a re¬ 
commended therapist in order to re¬ 
cover from what amounted to a brain¬ 
washing experience. 

This particular case, as well as the one 
just above it, is highly relevant to the 

issue of who really “homogenizes” the 
reports of the abduction experience. 
In spite of claims that these reports— 
coming directly from the victim—are 
essentially identical, we have this on¬ 
ly on the word of the abductionists. As 
far as I know, no proof of this exists. 

The purpose in bringing these anec¬ 
dotes to the reader’s attention is to 
indicate that the level of reliability of 
American researchers in these areas 
might not be as high as Bullard im¬ 

plies. In relation to some of these 
items, Bullard’s^ invocation of Huf- 
ford’s important book* and its conclu¬ 
sions seems inappropriate—unless he 
wishes to apply its lessons to the ab¬ 
ductionists themselves. I see little 
reason to believe that the abductees 
are “taken at their word” by the ab¬ 

ductionists, or that the abductionists 
are giving us the pure, untouched re¬ 

ports of their subjects. A moderately 
close reading of Hopkins’ Missing 
Time and Intruders reveals that the 
subjects very often try to indicate that 
their experiences had a dreamlike or 
imaginary quality. This is always 
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glossed over or reinterpreted. Jung- 
ian explanations for the alleged simi¬ 
larities among the abduction reports 
depend on the reliability of what we 
are told by the investigators. I no 
longer believe that what is claimed by 
the investigators is reliable, therefore 
the similarities can probably be ac¬ 
counted for by a much more parsi¬ 
monious explanation: the similarities 
are merely an artifact of the Procrus¬ 
tean techniques being used by the - ab- 
ductionists. In addition, much is made 
of the claim that typical abduction re¬ 
ports have been obtained by individ¬ 
uals not subjected to regressive hyp¬ 
nosis. For some reason, which is not at 
all immediately obvious to me, this is 
supposed to be proof of the objectivity 
of the experience. I am afraid that the 
significance of this claim needs to be 
spelled out more clearly. The as yet 
ill-defined altered state of conscious¬ 
ness obtained by means of formal 
hypnotic induction is but one of sev¬ 
eral altered states available to the in¬ 
dividual on his own. Autohypnosis, as 
well as altered states induced by more 
or less chance interactions with the 
environment, must be considered. The 
entire psychological history of the in¬ 
dividual must also be taken into ac¬ 
count. 

Item: WKA has said to a number of 

people that he is “on a mission,** and 
that the abduction problem “is why 
I’m here.** Actually, having watched 
him say this myself, he really says it 
to no one; he sort of gazes upward with 
unfocused eyes as he says it. 

Item: I told a Well-Known Skeptic (not 
specifically a UFO skeptic) that I had 
heard no reports of abduction cases 
from any of my pediatrician friends. 
It seemed to me unlikely that these 
professionals would not have heard of 

abduction cases if they are of the ubi¬ 
quity claimed by the abductionists. 
WKS said “It*s a cover-up!’* 

I know a number of pediatricians 
pretty well. They are sensitive, imagi¬ 
native people who listen sympathetic¬ 
ally to what children have to say, ho 
matter how bizarre the story might be. 
Pediatricians frequently deal with the 
wild tales of children and use the 
imaginative content as part of thera¬ 
py. It is unlikely that a pediatrician 


would take a story of alien abduction 
at face value. They would, however, 
not suppress such material. 

Item: WKA (who is not a professional 
psychologist or counselor) cautions 
victims about whether or not they 
should have children (due to the gen¬ 
etic experiments done on them by ali¬ 
ens), or whether they might not have 
to terminate intimate relationships 
because their “significant other’* 
“will not be able to understand the ex¬ 
perience.’* Aside from the prosaic fact 
that such counseling by unlicensed 
persons is illegal, unethical, and irre¬ 
sponsible, these abductionist recom¬ 
mendations are highly reminiscent of 
suggestions made by cult leaders to 
their recruits. 


Item: In the little-known ET Bag 
Lunch Case, Well-Known MJ-12 person 
finds mysterious items that he is sure 
resulted from the visitation of an alien 
spacecraft. Having access to a UFO- 
buff high up in the administration of 
an aerospace corporation, he manages 
to have their laboratories do an ana¬ 
lysis. The items turn out to be alumi¬ 
num shavings, an old insulator, and 
part of a brown paper bag. 


Item: Long before William L. Moore 
debunked himself at the 1989 MUFON 
meeting in Las Vegas, he got off to a 
strong head start, in 1972, by publish¬ 
ing, in consultation with Charles Ber¬ 
litz, the perfectly fantastical book 
The Philadelphia Experiment .2 This 
book speculates that, during the war, 
the U.S. Navy was in possession of 
some sort of relativistic electromag¬ 
netic device that would not only ren¬ 
der an entire ship and its crew invis¬ 
ible, but teleport it to a distant location 
as well! Ufologists who have been re¬ 
minded of the fact of this book have 


looked at Moore’s claims and reliabil¬ 
ity through new eyes. (The prominent 
biophysicist Otto Schmitt was heavily 
involved in electromagnetic experi¬ 
mentation with the navy during World 
War II. He has some 60 patents in this 
area, many of which are still classi¬ 
fied. When I mentioned the Philadel¬ 
phia Experiment to him he claimed 
[between chuckles and head-shaking] 
that he had never heard of such a 
thing, even by way of rumor. For 
various good reasons, I do not think he 


• • The Philadel¬ 
phia Experiment: 
Project Invisibility 
(New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1972). 
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•• 3 . Alternate 
States of Conscious¬ 
ness: Unself, Other- 
self, and Superself 
(Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire: 
The Aquarian Press, 
1989 ). 


•• 4 . The Circles 
Effect and Its Mys¬ 
teries (Bradford- 
on-Avon, Wiltshire: 
Artetech Publishing, 
1989 ). 


•• 5. Actually, when 
it comes to the gath¬ 
ering of facts, it is 
rare indeed that no 
“top down” hidden 
agenda is involved- 
rare enough that it 
may be seriously 
doubted whether 
pure fact-gathering 
ever takes place. 


•• 6. Budd Hopkins, 
“Stewpot Thinking: 
Obstacle to Science,” 
MUFON UFO Jour¬ 
nal 251 (March 
1989): 8-9, 12. 


was hiding anything, Conspiracy 
buffs will, of course, think otherwise.) 
The above items, in combination with 

the unwarranted enthusiasm among 
some American ufologists for the mor¬ 
ibund MJ-12 and Gulf Breeze cases 
seem, in my opinion, to justify Euro¬ 
pean ufologists’ dismay at the current 
condition of American ufology. 

Along these lines,. I also do not com¬ 
pletely share Bullard’s characteriza¬ 
tion of European ufology vis-a-vis 
American ufology. Bullard claims that 
Americans “work from the bottom up, 
wallowing in facts, often content just 
to accumulate and enumerate them.’’ 
They are often “satisfied to cobble to¬ 
gether a few unsystematic generaliza¬ 
tions and prefer to isolate phenomena 
rather than relate them.’’ On the 
other hand, European ufologists work 
from the top down, conforming data to 
theory. With regard to Europeans, I 
tend to regard this as somewhat true; 
however, the recent work of Hilary 
Evans 3 and Terence Meaden 4 —of sing¬ 
ular importance to current ufology—do 
nothing of the sort. 5 Both of these 
investigators proceed by way of 
gathering data, constructing models, 
and then allowing fresh data to 

strengthen or modify their hypothe¬ 
ses. In the case of American ufology, 
it is hard to see in what way the ETH, 
which dominates American UFO 
thinking, is not a “top down’’ ap¬ 
proach. The “top down” approach is 
also characteristic of the abductionist 

method. It also characterizes recent 
American books on abductions that 

dismiss objections based on the prob¬ 
lems of hypnosis, folkloric and myth¬ 
ological parallels, science fiction 
sources, and psychology with a mere 
snort and a wave of the hand. Such 
objections are never raised by the ab- 
ductionists themselves in their 
strongest possible form and then sys¬ 
tematically refuted. They are scarcely 
raised at all. One is instead requested 
to accept the abductionists’ word that 
such objections are utterly irrelevant. 
Persistent objections from skeptics are 
met with the response that the skeptic 
is an “armchair ufologist,’’ yet no¬ 
thing is presented that is the least in¬ 
ducement to get out of one’s armchair. 

Budd Hopkins’ paper on “stewpot 
thinking,’’ 6 which Bullard cites, is an 


undistinguished and poorly thought- 
out critique of the use of traditional 
comparative methods (dismissed as 
“stewpot thinking’’) in elucidating 
UFO and ET cases. Hopkins’ fundamen¬ 
tal error in this paper is to compare 
problem-solving within a paradigm 
(discovering the source and cause of 
Legionnaires’ Disease) with problem¬ 
solving where no paradigm exists 
(ufology). In the former case, one has 
a well-established and agreed-upon 
methodology; controversy may re¬ 
volve around details, but the investi¬ 
gators pretty much all agree on the 
direction that solution of the problem 
will take. “Stewpot thinking,’’ in this 
case, might be inappropriate, but not 

always. Very often, the “stewpot’’ 
thinker, seeing both the trees and the 
forest, perceives relationships unno¬ 
ticed by his more linearly thinking 
colleagues. In nascent science, such 
as the development of electrical theo¬ 
ry in the 18th century, analogies and 
comparisons with earlier models (hy¬ 
drodynamics and alchemy were favor¬ 
ites) often prevail until the paradigm 
is established. It is in no way extraor¬ 
dinary or defective to lay the ground¬ 
work for clarifying and understand¬ 
ing a problem by using “stewpot 
thinking.’’ Actually, the most impor¬ 
tant aspect of Hopkins’ essay is that it 
palingenetically models one of the 
first steps a cult or religion takes after 
it becomes established: it denies its 
relationship to any past religion. The 
Church Fathers were at pains to deny 
any relationship between Christianity 
and the Egyptian religion, but even 
the Church Fathers had a hard time 
maintaining this position and finally 
developed the theory that the Devil 
had caused other cultures to mimick 
Christianity in order to undermine the 
faith. Because of Hopkins’, remarkable 
recreation of this theological pattern, 
I strongly recommend that his paper 
be read. 

Bullard’s arguments often seem to un¬ 
dercut his own discipline. As he says, 
“if the only evidence is a text, fiction 
counterfeits truth to perfection.’’ This 
may be so on occasion, but as a matter 
of fact, fiction rarely counterfeits 
truth to perfection, or to anything 
approaching it. We may not be able to 
provide an absolute, definitive proof 
that the story of Little Red Riding Hood 
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is fiction, but there are several criter¬ 
ia of comparative method, long used in 
textual analysis and literature studies, 
that may be applied internally to any 
text that will lead us to regard it as 
either true, partly true, or mainly fic¬ 
tional. I do not understand what Bul¬ 
lard could mean here, and I sincerely 
hope that I have misread him. He ap¬ 
pears to be making an unjustifiably 
strong statement that can be true only 
in the most absolutist sense. 

One of the very best criteria for dis¬ 
tinguishing between fact and fiction 
in abduction reports (as in many 
other kinds of anomalies reports) is 
the criterion of “information rich¬ 
ness.” Let me give you a homely ex¬ 
ample. A drunk of no great intelli¬ 
gence, teetering on a bar stool, leans 
over to his buddy and grumbles, “If 
Tommy Kramer .hadn’t busted his 
knee, we could all be going to the Su¬ 
per Bowl.” If this were overheard by 
a Martian, he would obtain, in this one 
sentence, (1) immediate, useful infor¬ 
mation about the nature of human be¬ 
ings and (2) a number of puzzles that 
would motivate further investigations, 
which might lead to additional real in¬ 
formation. The Martian would at least 
know, or soon be able to know, that a 
“Tommy Kramer” had something 
called “knees,” that they get broken, 
and that circumstances surrounding 
the physical condition of a “Tommy 
Kramer” determines whether or not 
these humans will all go somewhere 
called “Super Bowl.” This level of 
information richness—and this is a 
pretty minimal example in human 
terms—is not to be obtained from ET 
contact. Nor is much ordinary infor¬ 
mation about contemporary human 
life obtained from myth and folklore 
which, like ET contact reports, tend to 
have an abstract, formalistic, and 
timeless character. 

It is extraordinary that Bullard, as a 
folklorist, should fall prey to express¬ 
ing such a concretism as, “In compar¬ 
ing folklore and abductions, many 
features fit but at the same time many 
do not. ... Fairies do not fly spaceships 
or use eyelike scanning devices.” 

Don’.t they? Representations and re¬ 
ports exist in which creatures* not 
fairies, perhaps, but certainly crea¬ 


tures very similar to one or another 
variety of the “Little People” do fly 
spaceships. 7 And eyelike scanning 
devices can be traced back a very long 
time indeed. They have significant 
representation in early myth and 
folklore, and have been used by myth¬ 
ical entities for “scanning.”8 


I fully agree with Bullard that merely 
pointing out mythological or folkloric 
parallels does not prove that—very 
strictly speaking—something didn’t 
really happen. And if a single para¬ 
llel were the only criterion for dis¬ 
tinguishing fact from fiction, we 
would have great difficulties in cer¬ 
tain cases. For instance, the tale of the 
flight of Mary and Joseph into Egypt 
with the infant Jesus could well be 
true, and it is almost a certainty that 
many ordinary families of three have 
had to make similar perilous journeys. 
Yet we also know that the traditional 
details surrounding Jesus’ birth and 
childhood closely parallel the circum¬ 
stances surrounding the birth of 
many mythological or semimythologi- 
cal heroes. Thus one archetypal mo¬ 
tif—the flight to avoid persecution by 
the representatives of the old order—is 
brought into connection with another 
theme: the birth of the hero. 9 Other 
folkloric themes and motifs may be as¬ 
sembled around a story, each severely 
reducing the probability of the story 
being a true and literal account of an 
historical event. From pursuing this 
exercise, we can even come up with 
why such stories are structured the 
way they are. (Needless to say [I would 
hope!] such themes and motifs abound 
in the abduction material.) Further¬ 
more, comparative material having 
the very same motifs may even be ob¬ 
tained from the dreams of modern 
people. And if such motifs are the 
persistent stuff of dreams, I would 
suggest that they do not deal with mat¬ 
ters of objective external reality. 
There are several other relevant tests 
for distinguishing real reports from 
mythic and folkloric confabulations. 
Bullard is blowing smoke from Freud’s 
real cigar here. 

At bottom, the “success” of the ration¬ 
alizations of the ETHers derives from 
the fact that once an arbitrary will 
behind a phenomenon is assumed, 
anything can count as supportive 


••7. Bullard might 
well benefit from a 
perusal of Michel 
Meurger and Claude 
Gagnon’s excellent 
book. Lake Monster 
Traditions (London: 
Fortean Tomes, 
1988). Meurger doc¬ 
uments, by actual 
field studies, the 
transformation of 
traditional folklore 
creatures into ma¬ 
chines. 


•• 8. See Tony Nu¬ 
gent’s discussion of 
the myth of the three 
Graeae in relation¬ 
ship to the Pascagoula 
case in his paper 
“Quicksilver in T wi- 
light: A Close En¬ 
counter with a Her¬ 
metic Eye,” in Cy - 
berbiologicat Stud¬ 
ies of the Imaginal 
Component in the 
UFO Contact Exper¬ 
ience (Minneapolis: 
Archaeus Publica¬ 
tions, 1989), pp. 
109-124. 


•• 9. A very recent 
example depicting 
the birth of the hero 
and the flight into the 
wilderness may be 
seen in the television 
special, Shaka Zulu. 
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•• 10. I leave it to 
our European friends 
to evaluate Bullard’s 
counter: “when has 
the world ever not 
been in dreadful 
shape?” Nietzsche 
once remarked that, 
“If there were a God, 
he would not allow 
the 20th century to 
happen.” Is Bullard 
an extraterrestrial? 


•• 11. Jerome Clark 
and Loren Coleman, 
The U nidentified: 
Notes Toward Solv¬ 
ing the UFO Mys¬ 
tery (New York: 
Warner Paperback 
Library, 1975). The 
other full-length 
Jungian book at¬ 
tempting to account 
for UFOs is by Greg¬ 
ory L. Little (The 
Archetype Experi¬ 
ence [Moore Haven, 
Fla.: Rainbow, 1984]). 


•• 12. Clark and 
Coleman, pp. 235f., 
242. 


evidence . This, combined with what 
Norman Mailer once referred to as “a 
logic that doesn’t know where to stop,” 
takes the ETHer wherever he wants to 
go. The ETH is extremely difficult to 
falsify, making T it a fertile breeding 
ground for every sort of fantasy. The 
knowledge vacuum we confront in 
contemplating ETs and UFOs stimulates 
the imagination into providing “an¬ 
swers” derived from psychological 
and cultural sources. If the imagery 
has a strong archetypal component, it 
will be driven by energies that arise 
from the very roots from which myth 
and folklore grow. The unconscious 
always tends to personify its contents 
and express the psychodynamics 
involved in dramatic form. 

In closing, I would like to address the 
specific criticisms made against me by 
Bullard. First of all, I have never ar¬ 
ticulated to myself, much less pub¬ 
lished, a comprehensive Jungian 
theory of UFOs and ETs. I doubt very 
much that it could be done. The at¬ 
tempts I have seen have been virtu¬ 
ally complete failures. I merely be¬ 
lieve that there are certain aspects of 
UFO reports that lend themselves read¬ 
ily to Jungian treatment. Even if the 
ETH turned out to be true, this would 
not invalidate a Jungian approach to 
certain aspects of the subject. Human 
psychology is, after all, involved. 

Contrary to Bullard’s hopes or fears, I 
do not have any fundamental “an¬ 
swers,” and I have never claimed to 
have any—nor do I know where Bul¬ 
lard got the idea that I did. Jung, not I, 
first asserted that the world was in 
such dreadful shape 10 that a salvation 
myth, such as the one developed from 
extraterrestrial beliefs, was needed. I 
would, however, second his opinion. 
Nor am I the originator of the idea 

that there might be a parapsychologi- 
cal component to the UFO and its 
associated physical evidence. This 
idea has been entertained by, among 
others, Jung, I. Grattan-Guinness, 
Manfred Cassirer, Michael Grosso, 
Peter Rojcewicz, George Owen, and 
last, but not least, Jerome* Clark. Clark, 
who now wishes -to distance himself 
from his book on the Jungian/para- 
psychological explanation of UFOs and 
UFO reports, is one of only two people I 
know of who has attempted to put for¬ 


ward such an interpretation in a full- 
length book.11 Not only did Clark 
write an entire 272-page volume in 
this vein, but in the course of the 
work (in addition to putting forward a 
vigorous defense of the reality of the 
Cottingley Fairies) he formulated ac¬ 
tual “Laws of Paraufology.” The First 
Law of Paraufology is: The UFO mys¬ 
tery is primarily subjective and its 
content primarily symbolic; the Sec¬ 
ond Law is that the “objective” mani¬ 
festations are psychokinetically gen¬ 
erated byproducts of those uncon¬ 
scious processes which shape a cul¬ 
ture’s vision of the otherworld. Ex¬ 
isting only temporarily, they are at 
best only quasiphysical . 12 
Laws , no less! 

Now, I appreciate the fact that Clark 
has disavowed this book, although I 
believe that this was due mainly to his 
intuition that its superficial and form¬ 
ulaic use of Jungian ideas for an un¬ 
derstanding of UFOs was weak and un¬ 
satisfactory. But the point I really 
want to make is that, if Bullard wants 
to critique a substantial statement of 
the Jungi an/p arapsychologi cal inter¬ 
pretation, why doesn’t he take aim at 
Clark’s book, rather than at the few 
very sketchy and tentative remarks I 
made in the Magonia article? Never 
mind that Clark no longer believes in 
what he wrote in The Unidentified, it 
is still the best example of what Bul¬ 
lard doesn’t like. If I didn’t know bet¬ 
ter, I would suspect that both Clark 
and Bullard want to hang Clark’s 
book around my neck! 

I consider my ideas about the role of 
archetypal psychology and parapsy¬ 
chology in understanding UFO ’ and ET 
reports to be merely attempts at open¬ 
ing up, and keeping in mind, alterna¬ 
tive perspectives—no more than that. 

In summary, I have to agree with 
those European ufologists who consid¬ 
er American ufology to be a frightful 
mess. Bullard’s paper goes far, in my 
opinion, toward supporting this view. 
It does nothing to refute it. I certainly 
would like to see the American Way 
return to action: Truth, not uncriti¬ 
cized fantasy; Justice—for the abduc- 
tees; and the return of the empirical, 
pragmatic American ufological brain, 
the real victim of Abduction. There 
are signs that this is happening. 
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DEVEREUX, Paul. Earth Lights Revelation; UFOs and mystery 
l ightform phenomena, Blandford t £14.95. 1989. 

In this book Paul Devereux refines and redefines the earthlight 
hypothesis he first promulgated in book form almost ten years 
ago. The bulk of the book is an account of a wide range of 
light phenomena from around the world, although chiefly in 
Britain, North America and Scandinavia. These include the 
various ‘spook-lights* of the USA, a number of historical cases 
from Britain, including the Egryn Lights of 1904-5 and the 
remarkable phenomena seen at Burton Dassett, Warwickshire in 
the 1920‘s, as well as details of contemporary phenomena in 
Brigantia currently being investigated as part of ‘Project 
Pennine'. 

These events are, it is claimed, part of a single phenomenon: 
the production of an atmospheric lights by the actions of 
strains, tensions and subsurface movement in the Earth's crust. 
The arguments hold up remarkably well: many of these phenomena 
do, indeed occur at sites of particular geological faulting. 
The Egryn Lights aligned almost exactly with the significant 
Barmouth Fault - a chart shown the impressive concentration of 
the reported lights close to the line of the fault, and their 
rapid falling off away from it. Again, important light 
phenomena are associated with earthquakes and areas of seismic 
activity, particularly in Japan and the American West Coast 


Devereux notes that within the 
general range of unexplained 
lights there is one specific 
type which seems particularly 
significant; usually 'tadpole* 
shaped, it seems to possess an 
inner structure comprised of a 
mass of tiny points of light, 
pulsating with some form of 
energy. Of particular interest 
is his claim that Kenneth 
Arnold's seminal UFO sightinq 
of 1947 was of a group of 
lights associated with seismic 
conditions in the North West 
USA (it took place very near 
the active volcano of Mt. St 
Helens), This claim, if true, 
adds more irony to Martin 
Kottmeyer’s piece earlier in 
these pages. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that a real phenomenon is 
involved here. I can see no 


serious reason not to accept, 
as a working hypothesis at 
least, that a range of aerial 
light phenomena are the result 
of geological activity, and 
this book is the best move yet 
towards substantiating that 
claim. My doubts start to 
creep in when I realise just 
how much this highly-likely 
but not-yet-proven phenomenon 
is supposed to account for. I 
am always suspicious of once 
and for all UFO explanations, 
whether they be ETH, secret 
weapons, mirages, ball light¬ 
ning or earth-lights. Why, I 
ask myself, do American spook 
lights have a tendency to 
follow disused railway lines, 
whereas British ones never do? 
Can we really accept that the 
Welsh lights of 1904-5 had 
nothing lo< do with the extra¬ 
ordinary social conditions of 


the time, with which they were 
explicitly linked by contemp¬ 
orary observers? Do the 
concentrations of lights in 
particular areas at particular 
times (the present wave of 
North Wales sightings, for 
instance) have to do with 
geological conditions, or with 
the fact that a particularly 
active and motivated research¬ 
er happens to be around on the 
round? I am sceptical of the 
TH as a source of UFOs be¬ 
cause I know how widespread 
and impressive misinterpretat¬ 
ions of other phenomena can 
be. I am not prepared to 
suspend that scepticism when 
considering another hypothesis 
just because it is one I feel 
intellectually more comfort¬ 
able with. 

The most controversial part of 
Devereux* s Earth Lights^ his 
original book, was the claim 
that the light phenomenon 
reacts to human consciousness, 
In this book the claim is 
still there, but somewhat 
toned down. His main argument 
for this, apart from some 
rather dubious observations 
from Harley Rutledge's flawed 
Project Ident i ficat ion and 
some extremely equivocal 
reports from Hessdalen, is his 
own personal experience of a 
aerial phenomenon from his 
student days, Yet this is such 
a perfect example of cultural 
conditioning influencing the 
perception of an ambiguous 
stimuli (Devereux sees a pecu¬ 
liar cloud as an angel, 
another art student sees 
Michaelangelo* s ‘Universal 
Man*, others with him at the 
time see nothing in partic¬ 
ular) that I find it hard to 
see it as anything other than 


vindication of the psycho- 
sociological hypothesis! 

Devereux will argue (has 
argued) that, of course, I was 
not there at the time to see 
the vision. Naturally, but 
this is the argument used by 
every abductee and contactee 
and their eager proponents: I 
was there, I know what hap¬ 
pened. My personal vision is 
the universal truth. Devereux 
rightly questins this line of 
reasoning when the percipient 
involved is a poorly-educated 
woman in Kentucky claiming 
contact with grey-skinned 
creatures from another world. 
He cannot expect us to accept 
it at face value just because 
the visionary experience is 
now being reported by a liter¬ 
ate and respected researcher. 

Having said that, this is a 
fascinating and important 
book, certainly far more 
significant to the development 
of ufology than any of the 
current crop of abduction 
books that are pouring from 
the presses. And indeed 
Devereux has some important 
things to say about abduct¬ 
ions, postulating a mechanism 
for their production which may 
point to a process by which 
the psycho-sociological expla¬ 
nation can be linked to 
physical stimuli. This may go 
someway towards providing an 
answer for those who feel that 
conventional psychological 
processes are not adequate to 
explain the nature of the 
abduction experience, His 
analysis of the Kathie Davies 
('Intruders*) case is intrigu¬ 
ing and deserves consideration 
even by those who do not 
accept the general thrust of 
his arguments. It seems 
certain that some kind of 
electrical phenomenon, either 
‘earthlights* or some more 
conventional lightning related 
phenomenon, forms the physical 
core of this experience. This 
has, of course, been ignored 
by the abductionists. 

Earth Lights may not be the 
explanation for all UFO sight¬ 
ings, or even the majority of 
them - particularly the close 
encounter cases - but further 
research along the lines ind¬ 
icated by Devereux (no pun 
intended!) promises to be one 
of the most productive fields 
of research in ufology in the 
next few years. It is to be 
hoped that ufologists will be 
able to rise to the challenge. 

John Rimmer 
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II CASSIRER, Manfred. Parapsy¬ 
chology and the UFO, Published 
by the author, 38 Christchurch 
Ave,, London NW6 7BE, £3.75, 
1988. 


This booklet of about 70 pages 
is a collection of papers from 
the Journal of transient 
Aerial Phenomena on various 
aspects of the relationship 
between ufology and parapsych¬ 
ology. Manfred points out a 
wide range of similarities; 
electrical effects, animal 
reactions, ufonauts and appar¬ 
itions, hypnotic regressions, 
luminosities, etc, Many 
readers might find, along with 
me, that some analogies are 
more natural than others, 

There seems little doubt that 
the same sorts of people have 
UFO and psychic experiences, 
which one might explain as 
either a) these people are 
more likely to provide anomal¬ 
istic interpretations to their 
experiences, or b) these 
people genuinely have anomal¬ 
istic experiences, Whether the 
‘ESP* claimed by these shaman- 
ic personalities is the same 
thing as the ‘ESP’ measured by 
card guessing is a moot point, 
as is whether many of these 
‘impressions* are truly veri- 
dicidal, 

It is a pity that the book¬ 
let's episodic and non- 
progressive character renders 
reading somewhat difficult. 
There is clearly scope here 
for a more detailed and better 
connected work, perhaps inc¬ 
luding a little bit more of 
the author’s obviously fascin¬ 
ating first-hand experiences, 
Peter Rogerson 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 

II R060, D Scott, The Infinite 
Boundary; spirit possession, 
madness and multiple person¬ 
ality, Aquarian Press, 1988. 
£6,99. 

It is usually regarded as one 
of the achievements of the 
enlightenment that medical 
rather than demonic interpret¬ 
ations of mental illness 
gained prominence, This allow¬ 
ed a gradual humanisation of 
the treatment of the mentally 
ill. However, in the United 
States, where religious funda¬ 
mentalism holds sway, even 
today there are psychiatrists 
who may be pressured by the 
faith into believing that 
people who behave in ways that 
society (or at least the more 
conventional part of it) finds 


unacceptable, are possessed by 
evil spirits or the spirits of 
the dead, Thus multiple per¬ 
sonality and possession may be 
rivalling channelling as an 
American occult obsession. 
This book is written against 
that background. The major 
part of it is concerned with 
the beliefs of a number of the 
founders of American psychic 
research that some cases of 
mental illness were due to 
persecuting spirits, 

Though the cases presented 
here are by no means all of a 
kind, they do have some con¬ 
sistent features, The subjects 
often have periods of obses¬ 
sive, often mimetic creativ¬ 
ity, alternating with periods 
of psychotic or near-psychotic 
depression, suggestive of some 
form of manic-depressive ill¬ 
ness, Rogo's lack of awareness 
of western psychology is 
perhaps shown by the fact that 
he is surprised by the close 
association between mental 
illness and gastric disorders, 
not realising that in the 
eighteenth century such dis¬ 
orders were thought to be a 
major cause of mental illness, 
a position reversed by many 
contemporary GPs, Modern 
medical thinking would hold 
that both the 'mental* and 
‘physical* symptoms are caused 
by chemical imbalances, If 
hysterical multiple person¬ 
alities can induce stigmata, 
paralysis, allergy, etc,, then 
alterations of the chemical 
balance in order to produce 
altered states would seem to 
be far from out of the quest¬ 
ion, Peter Rogerson 

□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□a 

II RANDLES, Jenny, (Compiler) 
Fire in the Sky; the 
Buckinghamshire UFO Movie 
Film, Bufora, £1.50, 1989 

This meticulously researched 
booklet, the second of the 
BUFORA Case Histories, prov¬ 
ides positively the last word 
on the famous Peter Day movie 
film case of 1973, All aspects 
of the case are looked at in 
detail, all possibilities 
considered; this must be the 
definitive account of the case 
the case, and as close as we 
are ever going to get to a 
solution, A shame there are no 
photographs; is this for tech¬ 
nical or copyright reasons? My 
only criticism; for heaven's 
sake would someone please tell 
Jenny Randles to leave a space 
after the full stop at the end 
of each sentence! John Rimmer 


□QQQQQQQGQODQOQQOQQQQQQOQQQQQQQQOQOQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQQ 

II HALL, Richard. Uninvited Quests; a documentary history of 
UFO sightings } alien encounters and coverups, Aurora Press, 
1988. Distributed in UK by Thorsons, £9.95) 

This is an example of the better type of UFO book of say 20-25 
years ago. The early chapters examine various examples of UFO 
behaviour - vehicle stoppages, lightbeams, humanoids; and in 
subsequent chapters rival exotic theories are examined but 
ultimately rejected in favour of a somewhat more sophisticated 
version of nuts and bolt space ships, Appendices provide 
chronological summaries of representative cases and examples of 
US government documents, To the European ufologist the result - 
and let us remember that Hall is far more thoughtful that most 
US ufologists - the result appears anachronistic, provincial 
and credulous, 

The anachronism and provincialism lie not in the wide range of 
cases presented which have global scope, but in the seeming 
lack of any appreciation of modern, non-American thought on the 
subject, We are back in the days before Hendry and Monnerie, 
when eyewitness testimony was taken at face value, Significant¬ 
ly Hendry, although an American researcher, is not mentioned 
once, He is now a non-person in the USA. Once again one gets 
the impression that American ufologists in their conspiracy 
theorising really act as if the United States is the only 
country in the world, and that the CIA could maintain its 
conspiracies across the globe. 

It is in Hall's at least partial acceptance of the Majestic-12 
documents and crashed saucer stories that he displays a 
surprising credulity of which he would have been one of the 
harshest critics himself, twenty years ago. Is he not 
suspicious that all the people named in MJ-12 are dead? Or that 
the supposed medical man who conducted the alleged autopsies on 
the aliens does not use a single medical term in his descrip¬ 
tion of the bodies? Indeed the descriptions sound like a cross 
between Hal Crawford's UFO drawings, popular SF speculation, 
and super-cerebral Mekon-style aliens. Does he not find it odd 
that UFOs never crash in Libya, Panama, North Korea, or,., New 
York, but only in Arizona and New Mexico conveniently close to 
US Air Force bases. 

This is truly a picture of state-of-the-art American ufology, 
dominated by he crashed saucer and abduction themes, This is a 
folklore in which the man and woman in the street is threatened 
by both the limitless power of the ‘wholly other', from which 
not even the bedroom is safe, and the arbitrary power of a 
state bureaucracy widely believed to go round assassinating and 
intimidating those who have discovered its appalling secret. 
Beyond the crashed saucer stories lies the fear that passion¬ 
less symbols of pure reason are in command, and somehow need to 
steal our passion and our physicality in order to survive and 
reproduce. The atrophied 'animal parts* of the alien cadavers 
have their psychological counterpart in the ‘glacial indif¬ 
ference' of the abductors, These are, of course, literal ‘egg¬ 
heads', the antithesis of the ‘red-blooded American male', and 
thus the ultimate symbol of un-Americanism, 

Hall's defence of the ETH turns out to be less of a definite 
argument in its favour, than a victory by default, Non-exotic 
theories are dismissed with the sort of hand-waving that the 
sceptics are accused of employing, and the exotic alternatives 
tend towards the God's providence argument, or to be essential¬ 
ly meaningless (though some varieties of super-string theory do 
seem to involve a rehabilitation of 'etheric matter' of an al¬ 
most Theosophical kind, and quantum physics has many surprises. 

However, the book remains an accessible account of what many US 
ufologists believe; one does not have to be an ETH fan to find 
food for thought in the case list appendix. Magonia readers may 
find the book rekindles the nostalgic glow of youth! 

Peter Rogerson 
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